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A TALE 


ROSAMUND GRAY 


AND 


OLD BLIND MARGARET, 
— 
CHAPTER I. 


IT was noontide. The ſun was 
very hot. An old Gentlewoman fat 
ſpinning in a little arbour at the door 
of her cottage. She was blind; and 
her Grandaughter was reading the 
Bible to her. The old Lady had 
juſt left her work, to attend to the 
ſtory of Ruth, 


A3 te Orpah 


' 


1 


ct Orpah kiſſed her mother-in- 
law; but Ruth clave unto her.” It 
was a paſſage ſhe could not let paſs 
without a comment. The moral ſhe 
drew from it was not very new, to be 
ſure, The girl had heard it a hun- 
dred times before—and a hundred 
times more ſhe could have heard it, 
without ſuſpecting it to be tedious. 
Roſamund loved her Grandmother. 


The old Lady loved Roſamund 
too; and ſhe had reaſon for ſo doing, 
Roſamund was to her at once a child 
and a ſervant. She had only her left 
in the world. They two lived toge- 
ther. 


They had once known better 
days. The ſtory of Roſamund's pa- 
x | a þ rents, 
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rents, their failure, their folly, and 


diſtreſſes, may he told another time. 
Our tale hath grief enough in it. 


It was now about a year and a 
half ſince old Margaret Gray had fold 
off all her effects, to pay the debts 
of Roſamund's father—juſt after the 
mother had died of a broken heart; 
for her huſband had fled his country 
to hide his ſhame in a foreign land. 
At that period the old Lady retired 
to a ſmall cottage, in the village of 
Widford, in Hertfordſhire, 


Roſamund, in her thirteenth year, 
was left deſtitute, without fortune or 
friends: ſhe went with her Grand- 
mother. In all this time ſhe had 


ſerved her faithfully and lovingly. 
A4 Old 
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Old Margaret Gray, when ſhe 
firſt came into theſe parts, had eyes, 
and could ſee. The neighbours ſaid, 
they had been dimmed by weeping : 
be that as it may, ſhe was latterly 
grown quite blind, “ God is very 
good to us, child ; I can fee/ you yet.” 
This ſhe would ſometimes fay ; and 
we need not wonder to hear, that 
Roſamund clave unto her Grand- 
mother. 


Margaret retained a ſpirit un- 
broken by calamity, There was a 
principle within, which it ſeemed as 
if no outward circumſtances could 
reach. It was a religious principle, 
and ſhe had taught it to Roſamund ; 
for the girl had moſtly reſided with 
her Grandmother from her earlieſt 

years. 
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years. Indeed ſhe had taught her 
all that ſhe knew herſelf; and the 
old Lady's knowledge did not ex- 
tend a vaſt way. 


Margaret had drawn her maxims 


from obſervation; and a pretty long 
experience in life had contributed 
to make her, at times, a little poſitive; 
but Roſamund never argued with her 
Grandmother, 


Their Library conſiſted chiefly 
in a large family Bible, with notes 
and expoſitions by various learned 
expoſitors from Biſhop Jewell down- 
wards, | 


This might never be ſuffered to 
lie about like other books—but was 
kept 


| 
| 
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kept conſtantly wrapt up in a hand- 
ſome caſe of green velvet, with gold 
taſſels the only relick of departed 
grandeur they had brought with them 
to the cottage every thing elſe of 
value had been ſold off for the pur- 


poſe above-mentioned. 


This Bible Roſamund, when a 
child, had never dared to open with- 
out permiſſion ; and even yet, from 
habit, continued the cuſtom. Mar- 
garet had parted with none of her 
authority; indeed it was never exerted 
with much harſhneſs; and happy 
was Roſamund, though a girl grown, 
when ſhe could obtain leave to read 
her Bible, It was a treaſure too 
valuable for an indiſcriminate _ uſe ; 

and 


G 
and Margaret ſtill pointed out to her 
Grandaughter where to read, 


Beſides this, they had the © Com- 
pleteAngler, or Contemplative Man's 
Recreation,” with cuts“ Pilgrim's 
Progreſs,” the firſt part—a © Cook- 
ery Book,” with a few dry ſprigs of 
Roſemary and Lavender ſtuck here 
and there between the leaves (I ſup- 
poſe, to point to ſome of the old 
Lady's moſt favorite receipts) and 
there was © Wither's Emblems,” an 
old book, and quaint. The old 
faſhioned pictures in this laſt book 
were among the firſt exciters of the 
infant Roſamund*s curioſity, Her 
contemplation had fed upon them in 
rather older years. 5 

. Roſamund 
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'Roſamund had not read many 
books beſides theſe; or if any, they 
had been only occaſional companions: 
theſe were to Roſamund as old friends, 
that ſhe had long known. I know 
not, whether the peculiar caſt of her 
mind might not be traced, in part, to 
a tincture ſhe had received, early in 
life, from Walton, and Wither, from 
John Bunyan, and her Bible. 


Roſamund's mind was penſive 
and reflective, rather than what paſſes 
uſually for clever or acute. From a 
child ſhe was remarkably ſhy and 
thoughitful—this was taken for ſtu- 
pidity and want of feeling; and the 
child has been ſometimes whipt for 
being a /zubborn thing, when her 

| little 
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little heart was almoſt burſting with 
affect ion. 


Even now her Grandmother 
would often reprove her, when ſhe 
found her too grave or melancholy ; 
give her ſprightly lectures about good 


humour and rational mirth ; and not 


unfrequently fall a crying herſelf, to 
the great diſcredit of her lecture. 
Thoſe tears endeared -her the more 
to Roſamund. 


Margaret would fay, © Child, I 
love you to cry, when I think you 
are only remembering your poor dear 
father and mother would have you 
think about them ſometimes—it 
would be ſtrange if you did no. 
but I fear, Roſamund; I fear, girl, 
you ſometimes think too deeply 
about 
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about your own ſituation and poor 
proſpects in life, When you do 
ſo, you do wrong—remember the 
naughty rich man 1n parable. He 
never had any good thoughts about 
God, and his religion : and that 
might have been your caſe.” 


Roſamund, at theſe times, could 
not reply to her; ſhe was not in the 
habit of arguing with her Grand- 
mother; ſo ſhe was quite ſilent on 
theſe occaſions—or elſe the girl 
knew well enough herſelf, that ſhe 
had only been ſad to think of the 
deſolate condition of her beſt friend, 
to ſee her, in her old age, ſo infirm 
and blind, But ſhe had never been 
uſed ro make excuſes, when the old 
Lady ſaid ſhe was doing wrong. 

The 
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The neighbours were all very 
kind to them. The verieſt ruſtics 
never paſſed them without a bow, or 
a pulling off of the hat—ſome ſhew 
of courteſy, aukward indeed, bur af- 
fectionate - with a * good morrow, 
Madam,” or ©« young Madam,” as 
it might happen. 


Rude and ſavage natures, who 
ſeem born with a propenſity to ex- 
preſs contempt for any thing that 
looks like proſperity, yet felt reſpect 
for its declining luſtre, 


The farmers, and better ſort of 
people (as they are called) all pro- 
miſed to provide for Roſamund, 
when her Grandmother ſhould die. 
Margaret truſted in God, and be- 


heved them. 
She 
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She uſed to ſay, © I have lived 


many years 1n the world, and have 


never known people, good people, to 
be left without ſome friend; a re- 
lation, a benefaftor, a ſomething. 
God knows our wants—that it- is 
not good for man or woman to be 
alone; and he always ſends us an 
helpmate, a leaning-place, a ſome- 
what.” Upon this ſure ground of 
experience, did Margaret build her 
truſt in Providence. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER II. 


ROSAMUND had juſt 


made an end of her ſtory (as I was 
about to relate) and was liſtening to 
the application of the moral (which 
ſaid application ſhe was old enough 
to have made herſelf, but her Grand- 
mother ſtill continued to treat her in 
many reſpects as a child, and Roſa- 
mund was in no haſte to lay claim to 
the title of womanhood) when a 
young Gentleman made his appear- 
ance, and interrupted them, 


It was young Allan Clare, who 
had brought a preſent of peaches, 
and ſome roſes, for Roſamund. 

B He 
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He laid his little baſket down 


on a ſeat of the arbour; and in a 
reſpectful tone of voice, as though 
he were addreſſing a parent, enquired 


of Margaret how ſhe did.” 


The old Lady ſeemed pleaſed 
with his attentions—anſwered his en- 
quiries by ſaying, that © her cough * 
was leſs troubleſome a nights, but 
ſhe had not yet got rid of it, and 
probably ſhe never might; but ſhe 
did not like to teaze young people 
with an account of her infirmities.“ 


A few kind words paſſed on 
either ſide, when young Clare, glanc- 
ing a tender look at the girl, who had 
all this time been filent, took leave 
of them with ſaying ** I ſhall bring 
Elinor to ſee you in the evening.“ 

When 
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When he was gone, the old 
Lady began to prattle, 


e That is a ſweet diſpoſitioned 
youth, and I ds love him dearly, I 
muſt ſay it there is ſuch a modeſty 
inall he ſays or does—he ſhould not 
come here ſo often, to be ſure, but 
I don't know how to help it; there 
is ſo much goodneſs in him, I can't 
find in my heart to forbid him. Burt, 
Roſamund, girl, 1 muſt tell you be- 
forehand; when you grow older, 
Mr. Clare muſt be no companion 
for you—while you were both fo 
young, it was all very well—but the 
time is coming, when folks will think 
harm of it, if a rich young Gentle- 
man, like Mr. Clare, comes ſo often 
to our poor cottage, —-Dolſt hear, 

B 2 Girl? 
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Girl? why don't you anſwer? come, 
I] did not mean to ſay any thing to 
hurtyou—ſpeak to me, Roſamund— 
nay, I muſt not have you be ſullen— 
I don't love people that are ſullen.“ 


And in this manner was this 
poor ſoul running on, unheard and 
unheeded, when it occurred to her, 
that poſſibly the girl might not be 
within hearing. 


And true it was, that Roſamund 
had flunk away at the firſt mention 
of Mr. Clare's good qualities: and 
when ſhe returned, 'which was not 
till a few minutes after Margaret 
had made an end of her fine harangue, 
it is certain her cheeks did look very 
roſy, That might have been from 

the 
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the heat of the day or from exerciſe, 
for ſhe had been walking in the gar- 
den. 


Margaret, we know, was blind; 
and, in this caſe, it was lucky for 
Roſamund that ſhe was ſo, or ſhe 
might have made ſome not unlikely 
ſurmiſes. 


I muſt not have my reader infer 
from this, that I ar all think it likely, 
a young maid of fourteen would fall 
in love without aſking her Grand- ' 
mother's leave—the thing itſelf is not 
to be conceived, 


To obviate all ſuſpicions, I am 
diſpoſed to communicate a little 


anecdote of Roſamund. 
B 3 A month 
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A month or two back her 
Grandmother had been giving her 
the ſtricteſt prohibitions, in her walks, 
not to go near a certain ſpot, which 
was dangerous from the circumſtance 
of a huge overgrown oak tree ſpread- 
ing its prodigious arms acroſs a deep 
chalk-pit, which they partly con- 
cealed. 


Io this fatal place Roſamund 
came one day - female curioſity, we 
know, is older than the flood let 
us not think hardly of the girl, if ſhe 
partook of the ſexual failing. 


Roſamund ventured further and 
further climbed along one of the 
branches approached the forbidden 
chaſm her foot ſlipped—ſhe was 

not 


. 


not killed but it was by a mercy ſhe 
eſcaped - other branches intercepted 
her fall—and with a palpitating 
heart ſhe made her way back to the 
cottage. 


It happened that evening, that 

her Grandmother was in one of her 
beſt humours, careſſed Roſamund, 
talked of old times, and what a 
bleſſing it was they two found a ſhel- 
ter in their little cottage, and in con- 
cluſion told Roſamund, © ſhe was a 
good girl, and God would one day 
reward her for her kindneſs to her 
old blind Grandmother.” 


This was more than Roſamund 
could bear. Her morning's diſobe - 
; B4 dience 
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dience came freſh into her mind, ſhe 
felt ſhe did not deſerve all this from 
Margaret, and at laſt burſt into a fit 
of crying, and made confeſſion of her 
fault. The old Gentlewoman kiſſed 
and forgave her, 


Roſamund never went near that 
naughty chaſm again. 


Margaret would never have heard 
of this, if Roſamund had not told of 
it herſelf. But this young maid had 
a delicate moral ſenſe, which would 
not ſuffer her to take advantage of 
her Grandmother, to deceive her, or 
conceal any thing from her, though 
Margaret was old, and blind, and 
eaſy to be impoſed upon. 

Another 
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Another virtuous trait I recolle& 
of Roſamund, and, now I am in the 


vein, will tell it. 


Some, I know, will think theſe 
things trifles—and they are ſo but 
if theſe minutiæ make my reader ber- 
ter acquainted with Roſamund, I am 
content to abide the imputation, 


Theſe promifes of character, 
hints, and early indications of a e et 
nature, are to me more dear, and 
choice in the ſelection, than any of 
thoſe pretty wild flowers, which this 
young maid, this virtuous Roſamund, 
has ever gathered in a fine May 
morning, to make a poſy to place in 
the boſom of her old blind friend. 


Roſamund 
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Roſamund had a very juſt notion 
of drawing, and would often employ 
her talent in making ſketches of the 
ſurrounding ſcenery. 


On a landſcape, a larger piece 
than ſhe had ever yet attempted, ſhe 
had now been working for three or 
four months. She had taken great 
pains with it, given much time to it, 
and it was nearly finiſhed. For whoſe 
particular inſpection it was deſigned, 
I will not venture to conjecture. We 
know it could not have been for her 
Grandmother's. 


One day ſhe went out on a ſhort 
errand, and left her landſcape on the 
table. When ſhe returned, ſhe found 
it gone. 


Roſamund 


1 

Roſamund from the firſt ſuſpect- 
ed ſome miſchief, but held her tongue. 
At length ſhe made the fatal diſco- 
very. Margaret, in her abſence, had 
laid violent hands on it; not know— 
ing what it was, but taking it for 
ſome waſte paper, had torn it in half, 
and with one half of this elaborate 


compoſition had twiſted herſelf ug— 
a thread-paper! 


Roſamund ſpread out her hands 
at ſight of the diſaſter, gave her 
Grandmother a roguiſh ſmile, but 
ſaid not a word. She knew the poor 
ſoul would only fret, if ſhe told her 
of it, —and when once Margaret was 
ſer a fretting for other people's miſ- 

fortunes, the fit held her pretty long. 


So 


„. 


So Roſamund that very afternoon 
began another piece of the ſame ſize 
and ſubject; and Margaret, to her 
dying day, never dreamed of the 
miſchief ſhe had unconſciouſly done. 


CHAPTER III. 


ROSAMUND GRAY was 


the moſt beautiful young creature 
that eyes ever beheld. Her face had 
the ſweeteſt expreſſion in ita gen- 
tleneſs—a modeſty—a timidity—a 
certain charm—a grace without a 
name. 


T here 


1 

There was a ſort of melancholy 
mingled in her ſmile. It was not the 
thoughtleſs levity of a girl—it was 
not the reſtrained ſimper of prema- 
ture womanhood—it was ſomething 
which the Poet Young might have 
remembered, when he compoſed that 
perfect line, 


« Soft, modeſt, melancholy, female, fair.“ 


'She was a mild-eyed maid, and 
every body loved ner. Young Allan 
Clare, when but a boy, ſighed for 


her. 


Her yellow hair fell in bright 
and curling cluſters, like 


&© Thoſe hanging locks 
Of young Apollo.“ 


Her 
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Her voice was trembling and 
muſical. A graceful diffidence plead- 
ed for her whenever ſhe ſpake—and, 
if ſhe ſaid but little, that little found 
its way to the heart. 


Young, and artleſs, and innocent, 
meaning no harm, and thinking none; 
affectionate, as a ſmiling infant— 
playful, yet inobtruſive, as a weaned 
Jamb—every body loved her. Young 
Allan Clare, when but a boy, ſighed 
for her, 


The moon is ſhining in ſo bright- 
ly at my window, where I write, that 
I feel it a crime not to ſuſpend my 
employment awhile to gaze at her. 


See 


(. 

See how ſhe glideth, in maiden 
honour, through the clouds, who 
divide on either fide to do her ho- 
mage. 


Beautiful viſion as I contem- 
plate thee, an internal harmony is 
communicated to my mind, a moral 
brightneſs, a tacit analogy of mental 
purity; a calm like that we aſcribe 
in fancy to the favoured inhabitants 
of thy fairy regions, argent fields.“ 


I marvel not, O Moon, that 
heathen people; in the“ olden times, 
did worſhip thy deity Cynthia, Di- 
ana, Hecate. Chriſtian Europe in- 
vokes thee not by theſe names now 


her idolatry is of a blacker ſtain: 
Belial 


ST 


Belial is her God—ſhe worſhips 
Mammon. 


Falſe things are told concerning 
thee, fair Planet—for I will neer 
believe, that thou canſt take a per- 
verſe pleaſure in diſtorting the brains 
of us poor mortals, Lunatics! moon- 
ſtruck! Calumny invented, and Folly 
took up, theſe names. I would hope 
better things from thy mild aſpect 
and benign influences. 

Lady of Heaven, thou lendeſt 
thy pure lamp to light the way to the 
Virgin Mourner, when ſhe goes to 
ſeek the tomb where her Warrior 
Lover lies, 


Friend 
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Friend of the diſtreſſed, thou 
ſpeakeſt only peace to the lovely ſuf- 
ferer, who walks forth in the placid 
evening, beneath thy gentle light, to 
chide at fortune, or to complain of 
changed friends, or unhappy loves. 


Do I dream, or doth not even 
now a heavenly calm deſcend from 
thee into my boſom, as I meditate 
on the chaſte loves of Roſamund and 
her Clare? 


4 CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ALLAN CLARE was juſt 
two years older than Roſamund. He 
was a boy of fourteen, when he firſt 
became acquainted with her—it was 
ſoon after ſhe had come to reſide with 
her Grandmother at Wadford. 


He met her by chance one day, 
carrying a pitcher in her hand, which 
ſhe had been filling from a neigh- 
bouring well-—the pitcher was heavy, 
and ſhe ſeemed to be bending with 
its weight. 


Allan inſiſted on carrying it for 
her — for he thought it a fin, that a 
delicate 
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delicate young maid, like her, ſhould 
be ſo employed, and he ſtand idle 


by. 


Allan had a propenſity to do little 
kind offices for every body—but at 
ſight of Roſamund Gray his firſt fire 
was kindled—his young mind ſeemed 
to have found an object, and his en- 
thuſiaſm was from that time forth 
awakened, His viſits, from that day, 
were pretty frequent at the cottage. 


He was never happier than when 
he could get Roſamund to walk out 
with him. He would make her ad- 
mire the ſcenes he admired—fancy 
the wild flowers he fancied—watch 
the clouds he was watching—and not 
unfrequently repeat to her poetry, 

C 2 which 
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which he loved, and make her love 
It, 


On their return, the old Lady, 
who conſidered them yet as but chil- 
dren, would bid Roſamund fetch 
Mr. Clare a glaſs of her currant 
wine, a bowl of new milk, or ſome 
cheap dainty, which was more wel- 
come to Allan than the coſtlieſt de- 
licacies of a prince's court. 


The boy and girl, for they were 
no more at that age, grew fond of 
each other—more fond than either 


of them ſuſpected. 


6 They would fit, and ſigh, 
And look upon each other, and conceive 
Not what they ail'd ; yet ſomething they did ail, 
And yet were well - and yet they were not well; 


And what was their diſeaſe, they could not tell. 
And 
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And thus, 


In this firſt garden of their fimpleneſs 
They ſpent their childhood.” 


A-circumſtance had lately hap- 
pened, which in ſome ſort altered 
the nature of their attachment, 


Roſamund was one day reading 
the tale of © Julia de Roubignẽ — 
a book which young Clare had lent 


her 


Allan was ſtanding by, looking 
over her, with one hand thrown round 
her neck, and a finger of the other 
pointing to a paſſage in Julia's third 
letter, | 


C 3 Maria! 
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« Maria! in my hours of viſion- 
ary indulgence, I have ſometimes 
painted to myſelf a baſband no mat- 
ter whom—comforting me amidſt 
the diſtreſſes, which fortune had laid 
upon us, I have ſmiled upon him 
through my tears; tears, not of an- 
guiſh, but of tenderneſs ;—our chil- 
dren. were playing around us, un- 
conſcious of misfortune; we had 
taught them to be humble, and to 
be happy ; our little ſhed was re- 
ſerved to us, and their ſmiles to cheer 
it.— I have imagined the luxury of 
ſuch a ſcene, and affliction became a 
part of my dream of happineſs.” 


The girl bluſhed as ſhe read, and 
trembled—ſhe had a ſort of con- 
fuſed ſenſation, that Allan was no- 


| ticing 
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ticing her—yet ſhe durſt not lift her 
eyes from the book, but continued 
reading, ſcarce knowing what ſhe 
read. | | 


Allan guefſed the cauſe of her 
confuſion. Allan trembled too—his 
colour came and went—his feelings 
became impetuous—and, flinging 
both arms round her neck, he kiſſed 
his young favourite, 


Roſamund was vexed, and pleaſed, 
ſoothed and frightened, all in a mo- 
ment fit of tears came to her re- 


lief, 


Allan had indulged before in 
theſe little freedoms, and Roſamund 
C4 had 
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had thought no harm of them—but 
from this time the girl grew timid 
. and reſerved—diſtant in her manner, 
and careful of her behaviour, in 
Allan's preſence—not ſeeking his 
fociety, as before, but rather ſhun- 
ning it—delighting more to feed 
upon his idea in abſence, 


Allan too, from this day, ſeemed 
changed: his manner became, though 
not leſs tender, yet more reſpectful 
and diffident— his boſom felt a throb, 
it had till now not known, in the 
ſociety of Roſamund—and, if he was 
leſs familiar with her than in former 
times, that charm of delicacy had 
ſuperadded a grace to Roſamund, 


which, while he feared, he loved. 
There 


( 41 ) 


There is a myſterious character, 
heightened indeed by fancy and paf- 
ſion, but not without foundation in 
reality and obſervation, which true 
lovers have ever imputed to the ob- 
ject of their affections. This cha- 
rater Roſamund had now acquired 
with Alian—ſomething angelic, per- 
feft, exceeding nature, 


Young Clare dwelt very near to 
the cottage, He had loſt his parents, 
who were rather wealthy, early in life; 
and was left to the care of a ſiſter, 
ſome ten years older than hiraſelt, 


Elinor Clare was an excellent 
young Lady—diſcrete, intelligent, 
and affectionate. Allan revered her 
as a parent, while he loved her as his 
| own 
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own familiar friend. He told all the 
little ſecrets of his heart to her - but 
there was one, which he had hitherto 
unaccountably concealed from her 
namely, the extent of his regard for 
Roſamund, 


Elinor knew of his viſits to the 
cottage, and was no ſtranger to the 
perſons of Margaret and her Gran- 
daughter. She had ſeveral times 
met them, when ſhe has been walk- 
ing with her brother—a civility uſu- 
ally paſſed on either ſide but Elinor 
avoided troubling her brother with 
any unſeaſonable queſtions, 


Allan's heart often beat, and he 
has been going to tell his ſiſter al 


but ſomething like ſhame (falſe or 
true 
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true, I ſhall not ſtay to enquire) had 
hitherto, kept him back-+ſtill the 
ſecret, unrevealed, hung upon his 
conſcience like a crime—for his tem- 
per had a ſweet and noble frankneſs 
in it, which beſpake him yet a virgin 
from the world, 


There was a fine openneſs in his 
countenance—the character of it 
ſomewhat reſembled Roſamund's 
except that more fire and enthuſiaſm 
were diſcernible in Allan's—his eyes 
were of a darker blue than Roſa- 
mund's—his hair was of a cheſnut 
colour—his cheeks ruddy, and tinged 
with brown. There was a cordial 
ſweetneſs in Allan's ſmile, the like 
to which I never ſaw 1n any other 
face, 


Elinor 
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Elinor had hitherto connived at 
her brother's attachment to Roſa. 
mund. Elinor, I believe, was ſome- 
thing of a phyſiognomiſt, and thought 
ſhe could trace in the countenance 
and manner of Roſamund qualities, 
which no brother of her's need be 
aſhamed to love, 


The time was now come, when 
Elinor was deſirous of knowing her 
brother's favorite more intimately— 
an opportunity offered of breaking 
the matter to Allan 


The morning of the day, in which 
he carried his preſent of fruit and 
flowers to Roſamund, his ſiſter had 
obſerved him more than uſually buſy 
in the garden, culling fruit with a 

nicety 


T0 
nicety of -choice not common to 
him. 


She came up to him, vnobſerved, 
and, taking him by the arm, enquired, 
with a queſtioning ſmile “ What 
are you doing, Allan? and who are 
thoſe peaches deſigned for?“ 


% For Roſamund Gray” —he 
replied—and his heart ſeemed re- 
lieved of a burthen, which had long 
oppreſſed it. 


e] have a mind to become ac- 
quainted with your handſome friend-- 
will you introduce me, Allan? I 
think, I ſhould like to go and ſee her 
this afternoon,” 

Do 
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Do go, do go, Elinor—you don't 

know, what a good creature ſhe is— 

and old blind Margaret, you will like 
her very much,” 


His ſiſter promiſed to accom- 
pany him after dinner; and they 
parted. Allan gathered no more 
peaches, but haſtily cropping a few 
roſes to. fling into his baſket, went 
away with it half filled, being impa- 
tient to announce to Roſamund the 
coming of her promiſed viſitor, 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Allan returned 
home, he found an invitation had 
been left for him, in his abſence, to 
ſpend that evening with a young 
friend, who had juſt quitted a public 
ſchool in London, and was come to 
paſs one night in his father's houſe 
at Widford, previous to his departure 
the next moraing for Edinburgh 
Univerſity, | 


It was Allan's boſom friend— 
they had not met for ſome months— 
and 1t was probable, a much longer 

time 
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time muſt intervene, before they 
Nould meet again. 


Yet Allan could not help looking 
a little blank, when he firſt heard of 
the invitation. This was to have 
been an important evening. But 
Elinor ſoon relieved her brother, by 
expreſſing her readineſs to go alone 
to the. cottage. 
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«I will not loſe the pleaſure 1 
promiſed myſelf, whatever you may 
determine upon, Allan—1 will go by 
mylelf, rather than be diſappointed.” 
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« Will you, will you, Elinor ?” 


Elinor promiſed to go—and I 
believe, Allan, on a fecond thought, 
was 
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was not very ſorry to be ſpared the 
aukwardneſs of introducing two per- 
ſons to each other, both fo dear to 
him, but either of whom might hap- 
pen not much to fancy the other. 


At times, indeed, he was con- 
fident, that Elinor muſt love Roſa- 
mund, and Roſamund muſt love Elie 
nor—but there were alſo times, in 
which he felt miſgivings—it was an 
event he could ſcarce hope for very 


Joy! 


Allan's real preſence that evening 
was more at the cottage than at the 
houſe, where his bodily ſemblance was 
viſiting—his friend could not help 
complaining of a certain abſence of 
mind, a coldneſs he called it, 

D It 
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It might have been expected, and 
in the courſe of things predicted, that 
Allan would have aſked his friend 
ſome queſtions, of what had happen- 
ed ſince their laſt meeting, what his 
feelings were on leaving ſchool, the 
probable time when they ſhould meet 
again, and a hundred natural queſ- 
tions, which friendſhip 1s moſt laviſh 
of at ſuch times; but nothing of all 
this ever occurred to Allan - they 
did not even ſettle the method of 
their future correſpondence. 


The conſequence was, as might 
have been expected, Allan's friend 
thought him much altered, and, at- 
ter his departure, fat down to com- 
poſe a doleful ſonnet about a © faith- 
leſs friend,” —1 do not find that he 

ever 


11 


ever finiſhed it—indignation, or a 


dearth of rhimes, cauſing him to 
break off in the middle, 


CHAPTER VI. 


IN my catalogue of the little 
library at the cottage, I forgot to 
mention a book of Common Prayer. 
My reader's fancy might eaſily have 
ſupplied the omiſſion—old ladies of 
' Margaret's ſtamp (God bleſs them) 
may as well be without their ſpec- 
tacles, or their elbow chair, as their 
prayer-book—T love them for it. 


5 D2 Margaret's 
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Margaret's was a handſome oc- 
tavo, printed by Baſkerville, the 
binding red, and fortified with ſilver 
at the edges. Out of this book it 
was their cuſtom every afternoon to 


read the proper pſalms appointed for 
the day. 


The way they managed was this: 
they took verſe by verſe—Roſa- 
mund read her little portion, and 
Margaret repeated her's, in turn, 
from memory for Margaret could 
ſay all the Pſalter by heart, and a 
good part of the Bible beſides. She 
would not unfrequently put the girl 
right, when ſhe ſtumbled or ſkipped. 
This Margaret imputed to giddi- 
neſs—a quality, which Roſamund 


was by no means remarkable for— 
| | bur 
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but old ladies, like Margaret, are 
not, in all inſtances, alike diſcrimina- 


tive. 


They had been employed in this 
manner juſt before Miſs Clare ar- 
rived at the cottage. The pſalm 
they had been reading, was the hun- 
dred and fourth Margaret was na- 
turally led by it into a diſcuſſion of 
the works of creation. 


There had been 7hunder in the 
courſe of the day an occaſion of 
inſtruction which the old Lady never 
jet paſs—ſhe began 


* Thunder has a very awful 
ſound—ſome ſay, God Almighty is 
angry whenever it thunders—that it 
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is the voice of God ſpeaking to us— 
for my part, I am not afraid of 


ID — 


And in this manner the old Lady 
was going on to particularize, as 
uſual, its beneficial effects, in clear- 
ing the air, deſtroying of vermin, 
&c. when the entrance of Miſs Clare 
put an end to her diſcourſe, 


Roſamund received her with re- 
ſpectful tenderneſs — and, taking her 
Grandmother by the hand, ſaid with 
great ſweetneſs, Miſs Clare is come 
to ſee you, Grandmother.“ 


ce I beg pardon, Lady -I cannot 
fee you but you are heartily wel- 
come —is your brother with you, 
Miſs Clare? I don't hear him.“ 


cc He 


. 


te He could not come, Madam, 
but he ſends his love by me.“ 


te You have an excellent brother, 
Miſs Clare —but pray do us the 
honor to take ſome refreſhment— 
Roſamund”* — 


And the old Lady was going 
to give directions for a bottle of her 
currant wine—when Elinor, ſmiling, 
ſaid “ ſhe was come to drink a diſh 
of tea with her, and expected to find 
no ceremony.“ 


e After tea, I promiſe myſelf a 
walk with you, Roſamund, if your 
Grandmother can ſpare you — Ro- 
ſamund looked at her Grandmother. 
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© O for that matter, I ſhould be 
ſorry to debar the girl from any plea- 
ſure ! am ſure it's loneſome enough 
for her to be with me always —and, 
if Miſs Clare will take you out, 
—<hild, I ſhall do very well by myſelf 
till you return—it will not be the 
firſt time, you know, that I have 
been left here alone—ſome of the 
neighbours will be dropping in bye 
and bye—or if not, I ſhall take no 
harm,” 


Roſamund had all the ſimple 
manners of a child —ſhe kiſſed her 


Grandmother, and looked happy. 


All tea-time the old Lady's diſ- 
courſe was little more than a pane- 
gyric on young Clare's good quali- 


ties. 
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ties. Elinor looked at her young 
friend, and ſmiled. Roſamund was 
beginning to look grave—but there 
was a cordial ſunſhine in the face of 
Elinor, before which any clouds of 
reſerve, that had been gathering on 
Roſamund's, ſoon brake away. 


* Does your Grandmother ever 
go out, Roſamund ?” 


Margaret prevented the gul's re- 
ply by ſaying—*< My dear young 
Lady, I am an old woman, and very 
infirm—Roſamund takes me a few 
paces beyond the door ſometimes— 
but I walk very badly -I love beſt 
to ſit in our little arbour, when the 
ſun ſhines -I can yet feel it warm 
and chearful—and, if I loſe the beau- 

ties 
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ties of the ſeaſon, I can ſtill remem- 
ber them with pleaſure, and' rejoice 
that younger eyes than mine can ſee 
and enjoy them— I ſhall be very 
happy if you and Roſamund can take 
delight in this fine ſummer even- 
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ing. 


ce ſhall want to rob you of 
Roſamund's company now and then, 
if we like one another, I had hoped 
to have ſeen you, Madam, at our 
houſe. I don't know, whether we - 
could not make room for you to 
come and live with us—what ſay 
you to it? — Allan would be proud 
to tend you, I am ſure; and Roſa- 
mund and I ſhould be nice com- 


pany.” 


Margaret 
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Margaret was all unuſed to ſuch 
kindneſſes, and wept—Margaret had 
a great ſpirit—yet ſhe was not above 
accepting an obligation from a wor- 
thy perſon—there was a delicacy in 
Miſs Clare's manner ſhe could have 
no intereſt, but pure goodneſs, to 
induce her to make the offer—at 


length the old Lady ſpake from a 
full heart. 


« Miſs Clare, this little cottage 
received us in our diſtreſs—1t gave 
us ſhelter when we had no home—we 
have praiſed God in it—and, while 
life remains, I think I ſhall never 
part from it Roſamund does every 
thing for me 


cc And 
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te And will do, Grandmother, as 
long as I live” - and then Roſamund 
fell a crying. 


e You are a good girl, Roſa- 
mund, and, if you do but find friends 
when I am dead and gone, I hall 
want no better accommodation while 
I live but God bleſs you, Lady, a 
thouſand times for your kind offer,” 


Elinor was moved to tears, and, 
affecting a ſprightlineſs, bade Roſa- 
mund prepare for her walk. The 
girl put on her white ſilk bonnet; 
and Elinor thought ſhe never beheld 


ſo lovely a creature, 


They took leave of Margaret, 


and walked out together—they ram- 
bled 


( 61 ) 
bled over all Roſamund's favourite 
haunts—through many a funny 
field - by ſecret glade or woodwalk, 


where the girl had wandered ſo often 
with her beloved Clare. 


Who now ſo happy as Roſa- 
mund? She had oft- times heard 
Allan ſpeak with great tenderneſs of 
his ſiſter—ſhe was now rambling, 
arm in arm, with that very ſiſter, the 
« vaunted ſiſter” of her friend, her 
beloved Clare. 


Not a tree, not a buſh, ſcarce a 
wild flower in their path, but revived 
in Roſamund ſome tender recollec- 
tion, a converſation perhaps, or ſome 
chaſte endearment. Life, and a new 


ſcene of things, were now opening 
before 
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before her—ſhe was got into a fairy 
land of uncertain exiſtence. 


Roſamund was too happy to talk 
much—but Elinor was delighted 
with her when ſhe did talk :—the 
girl's remarks were ſuggeſted, moſt 
of them, by the paſſing ſcene—and 
they betrayed, all of them, the live- 
lineſs of preſent impulſe :—her con- 
verſation did not conſiſt in a com- 
pariſon of vapid feeling, an inter- 
change of ſentiment lip-deep—it had 
all the freſhneſs of young ſenſation 

in it. 


Sometimes they talked of Allan. 


« Allan is very good,” ſaid Ro- 


{amund, © very good indeed to my 
Grand- 
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Grandmother—he will fit with her, 
and hear her ſtories, and read to her, 
and try to divert her a hundred ways. 


] wonder ſometimes he 1s not tired, 
She talks him to death!” 


« Then you confeſs, Roſamund, 
that the old Lady does tire you ſome- 
times.” | 


tO no, I did not mean that—it's 
very different—lI am uſed to all her 
ways, and I can humour her, and 
pleaſe her, and I ought to do it, for 
ſhe is the only friend I ever had in 
the world.” 


The new friends did not conclude 
their walk till it was late, and Roſa- 
mund began to be apprehenſive about 
| the 
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the old Lady, who had been all this 
time alone, 


On their return to the cottage, 
they found that Margaret had been 
ſomewhat impatient—old ladies, good 
old ladies, will be ſo at times—age is 
timorous, and ſuſpicious of danger, 
where no danger is. 


Beſides, it was Margaret's bed- 
time, for ſhe kept very good hours — 
indeed, in the diſtribution of her 
meals, and ſundry other particulars, 
ſhe reſembled the livers in the antique 
world, more than might well beſeem 
a creature of this—none but Roſa- 
mund could get her meſs of broth 
ready, or put her night caps on—(ſhe 
wore ſeven, the undermoſt was of 
fAannel)— 


cc You 
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©« You know, love, I can do no- 
thing to help myſelf—here I muſt 
ſtay till you return,” 


So the new friends parted for that 
night—Elinor having made Margaret 
promiſe to give Roſamund leave to 
come and ſee her the next day. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Miss CLARE, we may be 
ſure, made her brother very happy, 
when ſhe told him of the engage- 
ment ſhe had made for the morrow, 
and how delighted ſhe had been with 


his handſome friend, 
"= Allan, 
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Allan, I believe, got little ſleep 
that night. I know not, whether joy 
be not a more troubleſome bed-fel- 
low than grief—Hope keeps a body 
very wakeful, I know. 


Elinor Clare was the beſt good 
creature—the leaſt felfiſn human be- 
ing I ever knew—always at work for 
other people's good, planning other 
people's happineſs—continually for- 
getful to conſult for her own perſonal 
gratifications, except, indirectly, in 
the welfare of another—while her 
parents lived, the moſt attentive of 
daughters ſince they died, the kind- 
eſt of ſiſters—1I never knew but one 


like her. 


It 
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It happens that I have ſome of 
this young Lady's letters in my poſ- 
ſeſſion I ſhall preſent my reader 
with one of them—it was written a 
ſhore time after the death of her 
mother, and addreſſed to a coulin, a 
dear friend of Elinor's, who was then 
on the point of being married to Mr. 
Beaumont, of Staffordſhire, and had 
invited Elinor to aſſiſt at her nup- 
tials. I will tranſcribe it with minute 
fidelity. 


— 


Elinor Clare to Maria Leſlie. 
Widford, July the —, 17—. 
HEALTH, Innocence, and 
Beauty, ſhall be thy Bridemaids, my 


ſweet Couſin, I have no heart to 
WE: -: under- 
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undertake the office. Alas! what 
have I to do in the houſe of feaſting? 


Maria! J fear, leſt my griefs 
ſhould prove obtruſive. Vet bear 
with me a little—I have recovered 
already a ſhare of my former ſpirits. 


I fear more for Allan than my- 
ſelf. The loſs of two ſuch parents, 
with ſo ſhort an interval, bears very 
heavy on him. The boy hangs about 
me from morning till night. He is 
perpetually forcing a ſmile into his 
poor pale cheeks—you know the 
{ſweetneſs of his ſmile, Maria. 


To-day, after dinner, when he 
took his glaſs of wine in his hand, 
he burſt into tears, and would not, or 
.could 


— 
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could not then, tell me the reaſon— 
afterwards he told me“ he had 
been uſed todrink Mamma's health 
after dinner, and that came in his 
head, and made him cry.” I feel the 
claims the boy has upon me!] per- 
ceive that I am living to /ome end 
and the thought ſupports me. 


Already I have attained to a ſtate 
of complacent. feeling my Mo- 
ther's leſſons were not thrown away 
upon her Elinor. 


In the viſions of laſt night her 
ſpirit ſeemed to ſtand at my bedſide 
— aa light, as of noon day, ſhone up- 
on the room—ſhe opened my cur- 
tains—ſhe ſmiled upon me with the 


lame placid ſmile as in her life-time. 
E 3 1 felt 
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I felt no fear, © Elinor,“ ſhe ſaid, 
te for my ſake take care of young 
Allan,” —and I awoke with calm 
feelings. 


Maria! ſhall not the meeting of 
bleſſed ſpirits, think you, be ſome- 
thing like this 2— l think, I could 
even now behold my Mother with- 
out dread—] would aſk pardon of 
her for all my paſt omiſſions of 
duty, for all the little aſperities in 
my temper, which have ſo often 
grieved her gentle ſpirit when living. 
Maria! I think ſhe would not turn 
away from me. 


Oftentimes a feeling, more vivid 
than memory, brings her before me 
=! ſee her ſit in her old elbow 

chair— 
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chair—her arms folded upon her 
lap—a tear upon her cheek, that 
ſeems to upbraid her unkind daugh- 


ter for ſome inattention—l wipe it 
away—and kiſs her honored lips. 


Maria! when I have been fancy- 
ing all this, Allan will come in, with 
his poor eyes red with weeping, and 
taking me by the hand, deſtroy the 
viſion in a moment. 


I am prating to you, my ſweet 
coulin, but it is the prattle of the 
heart, which Maria loves. Beſides, 
whom have I to talk to of theſe 
things, but you—you have been my 
counſellor in times paſt, my com- 
panion, and ſweet familiar friend. 

| „ Bear 
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Bear with me a little—I mourn the 
* cheriſhers of my infancy.” 


I ſometimes count it a bleſſing, 
that my Father did not prove the 
Jurvivor, You know ſomething of 
his ſtory, You know, there was a 
foul tale current—it was the buſy 
malice of that bad man, S 5 
which helped to ſpread it abroad — 
you will recollect the active good 
nature of our friends W and 
T ; what pains they took to 
undeceive people—with the better 
fort their kind labours prevailed ; 
but there was ſtill a party, who ſhut 
their ears. You know the iſſue of 
it. My Father's great ſpirit bore up 
againſt it for ſome time—my Father 

| | never 
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never was a bad man — but that ſpirit 
was broken at the laſt - and the 
greatly-injured man was forced to 
leave his old paternal dwelling in 
Staffordſhire—for the neighbours 
had begun to point at him.—Maria! 
I have ſeen them point at him, and 
have been ready to drop. 


In this part of the country, where 
the ſlander had not reached, he 
ſought a retrear—and he found a ſtill 
more grateful aſylum in the daily 
ſolicitudes of the beſt of wives. 


« An enemy hath done this,” I 
have heard him ſfay—and at ſuch 
times my Mother would ſpeak to 
him ſo ſoothiogly of forgiveneſs, and 
long: ſuffering, and the bearing of 

injuries 
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injuries with patience ; would heal 
all his wounds with ſo gentle a 
touch; I have ſeen the old man 


weep like a child. 


The gloom that beſet his mind, 
at times betrayed him into ſcepti- 
ciſm—he has doubred, if there be a 
Providence! I have heard him ſay, 
« Gor has built a brave world, but 
methinks he has left his creatures to 
buſtle in it how they may.” 


At ſuch times he could not en- 
dure to hear my Mother talk in a 
religious ſtrain, He would fay, 
« Woman, have done—you con- 
found, you perplex me, when you 
talk of theſe matters, and for one 
day at leaſt unfit me for the buſineſs 


of life.“ 
I have 
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I have ſeen her look at him 
O God, Maria! ſuch a lot! it plain- 
ly ſpake, that ſhe was willing to have 
ſhared her precious hope with the 
partner of her earthly cares but ſhe 
found a repulſe— 


Deprived of ſuch a wife, think 
you, the old man could have long 
endured his exiſtence? or what con- 
ſolation would his wretched daughter 
have had to offer him, but ſilent 
and imbecile tears? 


My ſweet couſin, you will think 
me tedious—and I am fo—but it 
does me good to talk theſe matters 
over. And do not you be alarmed 
for me my ſorrows are ſubſiding 
into a deep and ſweet reſignation. 

| I ſhall 
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I ſhall ſoon be ſufficiently compoſed, 
I know it, toparticipate in my friend's 
happineſs. 


Let me call her, while yet I 
may, my own Maria Leſlie! Me- 
thinks, I ſhall not like you by any 
other name. Beaumont! Maria 
Beaumont ! it hath a ſtrange ſound 
with it—I ſhall never be reconciled 
to this name—but do nat you fear— 
Maria Leſlie ſhall plead with me for 
Maria Beaumont. 


And now, my ſweet Friend, 
God love you, and your 
ELINOR CLARE. 


I find 


c% 


I find in my collection, ſeveral 
Letters, written ſoon after the date 
of the preceding, and addreſſed all 
of them to Maria Beaumont. I am 
tempted to make ſome ſhort extracts 
from theſe my tale will ſuffer inter- 
ruption by them but I was willing 
to preſerve whatever memorials 1 
could of Elinor Clare, 


From Elinor Clare to Maria Beaumont; 
(AN EXTRACT) 


——<T HAYE been ſtrolling 
out for half an hour in the fields; and 
my mind has been occupied by 
thoughts, which Maria has a right 

to participate, I have been bringing 
my 


SW 
my Mother to my recollection.— 
My heart ached with the remem- 
brance of infirmities, that made her 
cloſing years of life ſo fore a trial to 
her, 


T was concerned to think, that 
our family differences have been one 
ſource of diſquiet to her. I am 
ſenſible, that his lat we are apt to 
exaggerate after a perſon's death— 
and ſurely, in the main, there was 
conſiderable harmony among the 
members of our little family—ſtill 
I was concerned to think, that we 
ever gave her gentle ſpirit diſquiet. 


I thought on years back—on all 
my parents' friends—the H——s, 
the F., on D——, S——, and 

on 
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on many a merry evening, in the 


fire- ſide circle, in that comfortable 


back parlour—it is never uſed now— 


O ye Matravises* of the age, ye 
know not what ye loſe, in deſpiſing 
theſe petty topics of endeared re- 
membrance, aſſociated circumſtances 
of paſt times ;z—ye know not the 
throbbings of the heart, tender yet 
affectionate ly familiar, which accom- 
pany the dear and honoured names 
of Father or of Mother. 


Maria! I thought on all theſe 
things; my heart ached at the re- 
view of them—it yet aches, while I 
write this but I am never ſo ſatiſ- 
hed with my train of thoughts, as 


This name will be explained preſently. | 
when 
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( 8 ) 
when they run upon theſe ſubjects 
the tears, they draw from us, meli- 
orate and ſoften the heart, and keep 
freſh within us that memory of dear 
friends dead, which alone can fit us 


for a readmiſſion to their ſociety 
hereafter,” 


(From another Letter). 


« I HAD a bad dream this 
morning—that Allan was dead — 
and who, of all perſons in the world, 
do you think, put on mourning for 
him? Why, Matravis,—This alone 
might cure me of ſuperſtitious 
thoughts, if I were inclined to them; 
for why ſhould Matravis mourn for 
us, or our family ?—871 it was plea- 
ſant to awake, and find it but a 
| dream 
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dream. —Methinks ſomething like 
an awakening from an ill dream 
ſhall the Reſurrection from the Dead 
be.—Materially different from our 
accuſtomed ſcenes, and ways of life, 


the World to come may poſſibly not 


be — till it is repreſented to us under 
the notion of a Reſt, a Sabbath, a ſtate 
of Bliſs not to be conceived,” 


— 


(From another Letter.) 


A METHINKS, you and 
I ſhould have been born under the 
ſame roof, ſucked the ſame milk, 
conned the ſame hornbook, thumbed 
the ſame Teſtament, togerher : —for 
we have been more than Siſters, 
Maria! 
F Something 
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Something will ſtill be whiſper- 
ing to me, that I ſhall one day be 
inmate of the fame dwelling with 
my couſin, partaker with her in all 
the delights, which ſpring from 
mutual good offices, kind words, 
attentions in ſickneſs and in health, — 
eonverſation, ſometimes innocently 
trivial, and at others profitably ſe- 
rious;—books read and commented 
on, together ; meals eat, and walks 
taken, together,—and conferences, 
how we may beſt do good to this 
poor perſon or that, and wean our 
ſpirits from the world's cares, with- 
out diveſting ourſelves of its charities, 
What a picture I have drawn, Ma- 
ria !—and none of all theſe things 
may ever come to pals,” 


(From 
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30 i 


(From another Letter) 


6c CONTINUE towrite to 
me, my ſweet couſin, Many good 
thoughts, reſolutions, and proper 
views of things, paſs through the 
mind in the courſe of the day, but 
are loſt for want of committing them 
to paper, Seize them, Maria, as 
they paſs, theſe Birds of Paradiſe, 
that ſhew themſelves and are gone. 
and make a grateful preſent of the - 
precious fugitives to your friend. 


To uſe a homely illuſtration, juſt 
riſing in my fancy,—ſhall the good 
Houſewife take ſuch painsin pickling 
and preſerving her worthleſs fruits, 

N her 
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her walnuts, her apricots, and 
quinces—and 1s there not much 
ſpiritual Houſewifery in treaſuring up 
our mind's beſt fruits, —our heart's 
meditations in its moſt faveured 
moments ? 


— * 


This ſaid ſimile is much in the 
ſaſhion of the old Moralizers, ſuch 


as I conceive honeſt Baxter to have 
been, ſuch as Quarles and Wither 
were, with their curious, ſerio- comic, 
quaint Emblems. But they ſome- 
times reach the heart, when a more 
elegant ſimile reſts in the fancy. 


Not low and mean, like theſe, 
but beautifully familiarized to our 
conceptions, and condeſcending to 


human thoughts and notions, are 
1 Kg all 


14 
all the diſcourſes of our Lox o 
conveyed in parable, or ſimilitude, 


what eaſy acceſs do they win to the 
heart, through the medium of the 
delighted imagination! ſpeaking of 
Heavenly Things in fable, or in 
ſimile, drawn from earth, from ob- 
jects common, accuſtomed. 


Life's buſineſs, with ſuch deli- 
cious little interruptions as our cor- 
reſpondence affords, how pleaſant it 
is |—why can we not paint on the 
dull paper our whole feelings, exqui - 
ſite as they riſe up? 


F 3 (From 
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(From another Letter). 


16 1 HAD meant to have 
left off at this place; but, looking 
back, I am ſorry to find too gloomy 
a caſt tincturing my laſt page —a 
repreſentation of life falſe and un- 
thankful. Life is not all vanity and 
diſappointment—it hath much of 
evil in it, no doubt; but to thoſe 
who do not miſuſe it, it affords com- 
fort, temporary comfort, much 
much that endears us to it, and dig- 
nifies it many true and good 
feelings, I truſt, of which we need 
not be aſhamed— hours of tranquil- 
lity and hope. But the morn- 
ing was dull and overcaſt, and my 

ſpirits 


| (®% ) 
fpirits were under a cloud. I feel 


my error. 


Is it no bleſſing, that we two 
love one another ſo dearly—that 
Allan is left me—that you are ſettled 
in life - that worldly affairs go ſmooth 
with us both—above all, that our 
lot hath fallen to us in a Chriſtian 
Country? Maria! theſe things are 
not little. I will conſider Life as a 
long Feaſt, and not forget to ſay 
Grace, 


( From another Letter). 


m— ALAN has written to 
me—you know, he is on a vilit at 
his old Tutor's in Glouceſterſhire— 

F.4 he 
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he is to return home on Thurfday— 


Allan is a dear boy—he concludes 


his letter, which is very affectionate 
throughout, in this manner— 


« Elinor, I charge you to learn 
the following ſtanza by heart— 


The monarch may forget his crown, 
That on his head an hour hath been; 


The bridegroom may forget his bride 
Was made his wedded wife yeſtreen; 


The mother may forget her child, 
That ſmiles ſo ſweetly on her knee : 

But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And all that thou haſt done for me. 


The lines are in Burns—you 
know, we read him for the firſt time 
together at Margate—and I have 
been uſed to refer them to you, and 
to call you, in my mind, Glencairn— 

for 
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for you were always very, very good 
to me. I had a thouſand- failings, 
but you would love me in ſpite of 
them all. I am going to drink your 


health.” 


I ſhall detain my reader no longer 
from the narrative, | 


CHAPTER 
W 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THEx had but four rooms 
in the cottage. Margaret ſlept in the 
biggeſt room up ſtairs, and her 
Grandaughter in a kind of cloſet ad- 
Joining, where ſhe could be within 
hearing, if her Grandmother ſhould 
call her in the night, 


The girl was often diſturbed in 
that manner—two or three times in 
a night ſhe has been forced to leave 
her bed, to fetch her Grandmother's 
cordials, or do ſome little ſervice for 
her —but ſhe knew, that Margaret's 
ailings were real and preſſing, and 
Roſamund never complained—never 

ſuſpected, 


1 


ſuſpected, that her Grandmother's 
requiſitions had any thing unreaſon- 
able in them. 


The night ſne parted with Miſs 
Clare, ſne had helped Margaret to 
bed, as uſual—and, after ſaying her 
prayers, as the cuſtom was, kneel... 
ing by the old Lady's bed-fide, kiſſ- 
ed her Grandmother, and wiſhed her 
a good night Margaret bleſſed her, 
and charged her to go to bed direct- 
ly. It was her cuſtomary injunction, 
and Roſamund had never dreamed 
of diſobeying. 


So ſhe retired to her little room, 
The night was warm and clear—the 
moon very bright—her window 
commanded a view of ſcenes ſhe had 

been 
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been tracing in the day-time with 
Miſs Clare, 


All the events of the day paſt, 
the occurrences of their walk, aroſe 
in her mind. She fancied ſhe ſhould 
like to retrace thoſe ſcenes—but it 
was now nine o'clock, a late hour in 


the village. 


Still ſhe fancied it would be very 
charming—and then her Grand- 
mother's injunction came powerfully 
to her recollection— ſhe ſighed, and 
turned from the window—and walk- 


ed up and down her little room. 


Ever, when ſhe looked at the 
window, the wiſh returned. It was 
not ſo very late, The neighbours 
| were 


. 


were yet about, paſſing under the 
window to their homes — ſhe thought, 
and thought again, till her ſenſations 
became vivid, even to painfulneſs— 
her boſom was aching to give them 
vent. 


The village clock ſtruck ten 
the neighbours ceaſed to paſs under 
the window. Roſamund, ſtealing 
down ſtairs, faſtened the latch behind 
her, and left the cottage. 


One, that knew her, met her, 
and obſerved her with ſome ſurprize, 
Another recollects having wiſhed 
her a good night. Roſamund never 
returned to the cottage | 


An 
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An old man, that lay ſick in a 
ſmall houſe adjoining to Margaret's, 
teſtified the next morning, that he 
had plainly heard the old creature 
calling for her Grandaughter. All 
the night long ſne made her moan, 
and ceaſed not to call upon the 
name of Roſamund. But no Roſa- 
mund was there the voice died 
away, but not till near day- break. 


When the neighbours came to 
ſearch in the morning, Margaret was 
miſſing! She had raggled out of 
bed, and made her way into Roſas 
mund's room—worn out with fa- 
tigue and fright, when ſhe found the 
girl not there, ſhe had laid herſelf 
down to die—and, it is thought, ſhe 

died 


(9s) 
died praying—for ſhe was diſcovered 
in a kneeling poſture, her arms and 
face extended on the pillow, where 
Roſamund had flept the night be- 
fore—a ſmile was on her face in 


death. 


CHAPTER IX. 


FAIN would I draw a veil 
over the tranſactions of that night 
but I cannot -grief, and burning 
ſhame, forbid me to be ſilent - black 
deeds are about to be made public, 
which reflect a ſtain upon our com- 


mon nature. 2 
Roſamund 
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Roſamund, enthuſiaſtic, and im- 
provident, wandered unprotected to 
a diſtarice from her guardian doors 
——through lonely glens, and wood- 
walks, where ſhe had rambled many 
a day in ſafety—till ſhe arrived at a 


ſhady copſe, out of the hearing of 
any human habitation, 


Matravis met her, —< Flown 
with inſolence and wine,” returning 
home late at night, he paſſed that 
way ! 


Matravis was a very ugly man. 
Sallow-complexioned ! and, if hearts 
can wear that colour, his heart was 
ſallow- complexioned alſo, 


A young man with gray delibera- 
tion! cold and ſyſtematic in all his 
| | plans; 


* 
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plans; and all his plans were evil, 
His very luſt was ſyſtematic. 


He would brood over his bad 
purpoſes for ſuch a dreary length of 
time, that it might have been ex- 
pected, ſome ſolitary check of con- 
ſcience mult have intervened to ſave 
him from commiſſion, But that 
Light from Heaven was extinct in his 
dark boſom. 


Nothing that is Great, nothing 
that is Amiable, exiſted for this un- 
happy man. He feared, he envied, 
he ſuſpected; but he never loved. 
The Sublime and Beautiful in Na- 
ture, the Excellent and Becoming in 
Morals, were things placed beyond 
the capacity of his ſenſations, He 

W- loved 
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loved not Poetry—nor ever took a 
lonely walk to meditate—never be- 
held Virtue, which he did not try to 
diſbelieve, or Female Beauty and In- 


nocence, which he did not luſt to 


contaminate. 


A ſneer was perpetually upon his 
face, and malice grinning at his heart. 
He would ſay the moſt ill-natured 
things, with the leaſt remorſe, of any 
man I ever knew. This gained him 
the reputation of a wit—other traits 
got him the reputation of a Villain. 


And this man formerly paid his 
court to Elinor Clare !—with what 
ſucceſs I leave my readers to deter- 
mine,—It was not in Elinor's nature 
to deſpiſe any living thing—but in 
ON | the 
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the eſtimation of this man, to be re- 
jected was to be deſpijed—and Ma- 
travis never forgave. 


He had long turned his eyes 
upon Roſamund Gray. To ſteal 
from the boſom of her friends the 
jewel they prized ſo much, the little 
ewe lamb they held ſo dear, it was 
a ſcheme of delicate revenge, and 
Matravis had a two-fold motive for 
accompliſhing this young maid's 
ruin, 


Often had he met her in her fa- 
yorite ſolirudes, but found her ever 
cold and inacceſſible, Of late the 
girl had avoided ſtraying far from 
her own home, in the fear of meet- 
ing him—but ſhe had never told 


her fears to Allan. 
G2 Matravis 
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M atravis had, till now, been 
content to be a villain within the 
limits of the law—but, on the pre- 
ſent occaſion, hot fumes of wine, co- 
operating with his deep defire of 
revenge, and the inſolence of an un- 
hoped meeting, overcame his cuſ- 
tomary prudence, and Matravis roſe, 
at once, to an audacity of glorious 
miſchief, | 


Late at night he met her, a 
lonely, unprotected virgin—o friend 
at hand—no place near of refuge. 


Roſamund Gray, my ſoul is ex- 
ceeding ſorrowful for thee—l loath 
to tell the hateful circumſtances of 
thy wrongs—Night and ſilence were 
the only witneſſes of this young 
maid's diſgrace—Matravis fled. 

Roſamund, 


(6 


Roſamund, polluted and diſ- 
graced, wandered, an abandoned 
thing, about the fields and meadows 
till day- break. Not caring to return 
to the cottage, ſhe ſat herſelf down 
before the gate of Miſs Clare's 


houſe— in a ſtupor of grief. 


Elinor was juſt riſing, and had 
opened the windows of her cham- 
ber, when ſhe perceived her deſolate 
young friend. —She ran to embrace 
her—ſhe brought her into the houſe 
—ſhe took her to her boſom—ſhe 
kiſſed her—ſhe ſpake to her; but 
Roſamund could not ſpeak. 


Tidings came from the cottage, 
Margaret's death was an event, 
which could not be kept concealed 

G 3 from 
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from Roſamund. When the ſweet 
maid heard of it, ſhe languiſhed, and 


fell ſick — ſhe never held up her head 
after that time. 


If Roſamund had been a „iter, 
ſhe could not have been kindlier 
treated, than by her two friends, 


Allan had proſpects in life— 
might, in time, have married into 
any of the firſt families in Hertford- 
ſhire—but Roſamund Gray, hum- 
bled though ſhe was, and put to 
ſhame, had yet a charm for bim— 
and he would have been content to 
ſhare his fortunes with her yet, if 
Roſamund would have lived to be 
his companion, 


But 
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But this was not to be—and the 
girl ſoon after died. She expired in 
the arms of Elinor—quiet, gentle, 
as ſhe lived—thankful, that ſhe died 
not among ſtrangers—and expreſſing 
by ſigns, rather than words, a grati- 
tude for the moſt trifling ſervices, 
the common offices of humanity. 
She died uncomplaining; and this 
young maid, this untaught Roſa- 
mund, might have given a leſſon to 
the grave philoſopher in death, 


G4 * CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER X. 


I WAS but a boy, when theſe 
events took place. All the village 


remember the ſtory, and tell of Ro- 
ſamund Gray, and old blind Mar- 


garet. 


I parted from Allan Clare on 
that diſaſtrous night, and ſet out for 
Edinburgh the next morning, before 
the facts were commonly known— 
I heard not of them—and it was 
four months before I received a let- 
ter frora Allan. 


= His heart” he told me © was 
gone from him—for his ſiſter had 
died 
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died of a phrenſy fever!” - not a 
word of Roſamund in the letter 
was left to colle& her ſtory from 
ſources which may one day be ex- 
plained. 


I ſoon after quitted Scotland, on 
the death of my Father, and returned 
to my native village. Allan had 
left the place, and I could gain no 
information, whether he were dead 
or living. 


J paſſed the cottage. IT did not 
dare tolook that way, or to enquire 
who lived there, —A little dog, that 
had been Roſamund's, was yelping 
in my path. I laughed aloud like 
one mad, whoſe mind had ſuddenly 
gone from him! ſtared vacantly 

around 


„ 
around me, like one alienated from 
common Perceptions, 


But I was young at that time, 
and the impreſſion became gradual- 
ly weakened, as F mingled in the 
buſineſs of life. It is now ten years 
ſince theſe events took place, and I 
ſometimes think of them as unreal, 
Allan Clare was a dear friend to 
me—but there are times, when Allan 
and his Siſter, Margaret and her 
Grandaughter, appear like perſon- 
ages of a dream—an idle dream. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XI. 


STRANGE things have 
happened unto me- l ſeem ſcarce 
awake—but I will recolle& my 
thoughts, and try to give an account 
of what hath befallen me in the few 
laſt weeks. 


Since my father's death our fa- 
mily have reſided in London. I am 
in practice as a ſurgeon there. My 
Mother died two years after we left 
Widford. 


A. month or two ago I had been 
buſying myſelf in drawing up the 
above narrative, intending to make 

| it 
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it public. The employment had 
forced my mind to dwell upon fas, 
which had begun to fade from it— 
the memory of old times became 
vivid, and more vivid—lI felt a 
ſtrong delire to reviſit the ſcenes of 
my native village—of the young 
Loves of Roſamund and her Clare. 


A kind of dread had hitherto 
kept me back; but I was reſtleſs 
now, till I had accompliſhed my 
wiſh, I ſet out one morning to 
walk—I reached Widford about 
eleven in the forenoon—after a ſlight 
breakfaſt at my Inn—where I was 
mortified to perceive, the old Land- 
lord did not know me again (old 
Thomas Billet he has often made 


angle rods for me when a childz—1I 
4 rambled 
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rambled over all my accuſtomed 
haunts, 


Our old houſe was vacant, and 
to be ſold. I entered, unmoleſted, 
into the room that had been my bed- 
chamber. I kneeled down on the 
ſpot where my little bed had ſtood — 
I felt like a child—lI prayed like 
one - it ſeemed as though old times 
were to return again looked round 
involuntarily, expecting to ſee ſome 
face I knew—but all was naked and 
mute. The bed was gone. My little 
pane of painted window, through 
which I loved to look at the fun, 
when I awoke in a fine ſummer's 
morning, was taken out, and had 
been replaced by one of common 
glaſs. 007 

| 1 viſited 


Moxam—the kindeſt, gentleſt, po- 
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I viſited, by turns, every cham- 
ber they were all deſolate and un- 
furniſned, one excepted, in which 
the Owner had left a harpſichord, 
probably to be ſold -I touched the 
keys played ſome old Scottiſh 
tunes, which had delighted me when 
a child. Paſt affociations revived 
with the muſic—blended with a ſenſe 
of unreality, which at laſt became too 
powerful ruſhed out of the room 


to give vent to my feelings. 


I wandered, ſcarce knowing 


where, into an old wood, that ſtands 


at the back of the houſe—we called 
it the Wilderneſs, A well-known 
Form was miſſing, that uſed to meet 
me in this place—it was thine Ben 


liteft 


(- one } 


liteſt, of human beings, yet was he 
nothing higher than a gardener in 
the family, Honeſt creature, thou 
didſt never paſs me in my childiſh 
rambles, without a ſoft ſpeech, and a 
ſmile. I remember thy good- na- 
tured face. But there is one thing, 
for which I can never forgive thee, 
Ben Moxam— that thou didſt join 
with an old maiden aunt of mine in 
a cruel plot, to lop away the hanging 
branches of the old fir trees. —1 
remember them ſweeping to the 
ground, 


I have often left my childiſh 
ſports to ramble in this place—its 
glooms and its ſolitude had a myſ- 
terious charm for my young mind, 
nurturing within me that love of 

quietnels 
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quietneſs and lonely thinking, which 
have accompanied me to maturer 
years. 


In this Wilderneſs J found myſelf 
after a ten years' abſence. Its ſtate- 
ly, fir trees were yet ſtanding, with 
all their luxuriant company of un- 
derwood—the ſquirrel was there, and 
the melancholy cooings of the wood- 
pigeon—all was as I had left it 
my heart ſoftened at the ſight—ir 
ſeemed, as though my character had 
been ſuffering a change, ſince I for- 
ſook theſe ſhades, 


My parents were both dead 
had no counſellor left, no experience 


of age to direct me, no ſweet voice 
of reproof.. The Loxp had taken 
; away 
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away my friends, and I knew not 
where he had laid them. I paced 
round the wilderneſs, ſeeking a com- 
forter, I prayed, that I might be 
reſtored to that State of Innocence, in 
which I had wanderedin thoſe ſhades. 


Methought, my requeſt was 
heard —for it ſeemed, as though 
the ſtains of manhood were paſſing 
from me, and I were relapſing into 
the purity and fimplicity of child- 
hood, I was content to have been 
moulded into a perfect child. I 
ſtood ſtill, as in a trance. I dreamed, 
that I was enjoying a perſonal inter- 
courſe with my heavenly Father 
and, extravagantly, put off the ſhoes 
from my feet—for the place where 
I ſtood, 1 thought, was holy ground. 

H This 
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This ſtate of mind could not laſt 
long—and I returned, with languid 
feelings to my Inn, I ordered my 
dinner—green peas and a ſweet- 
bread—it had been a favorite diſh 
with me in my childhood—I was 
allowed to have it on my birth days. 
I was impatient to ſee it come upon 
table—but, when it came, I could 
ſcarce eat a mouthful—my tears 
choaked me, I called for wine—1 
drank a pint and a half of red wine— 
and not till then had I dared to viſit 
the churchyard, where my parents 
were interred, 


The cottage Jay in my way— 
Margaret had choſen it for that very 
reaſon, to be near the church—for 
the old Lady was regular in her 

attend- 
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attendance on public worſhip—1 
paſſed on—and in a moment found 
myſelf amoag the Tombs. | 


I had been preſent at my father's 
burial, and knew the ſpot again— 
my mother's funeral I was prevented 
by illneſs from attending—a plain 
ſtone was placed over the grave, with 
their initials carved upon it—for 
they both occupied one grave. 


I proſtrated myſelf before the 
ſpot I kiſſed the earth that covered 
them! contemplated, with gloomy 
delight, the time when I ſhould 
mingle my duſt with their's—and 
kneeled, with my arms incumbent 
on the grave-ſtone, in a kind of men- 
tal prayer — for I could not ſpeak. 
I H2 Having 
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Having performed theſe duties, 
I aroſe with quieter feelings, and 
felt leiſure to attend to indifferent 
objects.—Still I continued in the 
churchyard, reading the various in- 
ſcriptions, and moralizing on them 
with that kind of levity, which will 
not unfrequently ſpring up in the 
mind, in the midſt of deep melan- 
choly. 


I read of nothing but careful 
parents, loving huſbands, and dutiful 
children, I ſaid jeſtingly, where be 
all the ad people buried? Bad pa- 
rents, bad huſbands, bad children 
what cemeteries are appointed for 
theſe? do they not ſleep in conſe- 
crated ground? or is it but a pious 
fiction, a generous overſight, in the 
ſurvivors 


. 
ſurvivors, which thus tricks out men's 
epitaphs when dead, who, in their 
life-time diſcharged the offices of 
life, perhaps, but lamely ? — Their 
failings, with their reproaches, now 
ſleep with them in the grave. Man 
wars not with the dead. It is a trait 
of human nature, for which I love 
It, | 


I had not obſerved, till now, a 
little group aſſembled at the other 
end of the churchyard; it was a 
company of children, who were ga- 
thered round a young man, dreſſed 
in black, ſitting on a grave-ſtone, 


He ſeemed to be aſking them 
queſtions—probably, about their 


learning—and onelittle dirty ragged- 
H 3 headed 
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headed fellow was clambering up his 
knees to kiſs him. — The children 
had been eating black cherries—for 
ſome of the ſtones were ſcattered 
abour, and their mouths were ſmeared 
with them, | 


As I drew near them, I thought 
I diſcerned in the ſtranger a mild 
benignity of countenance, which I 
had ſomewhere ſeen before ] gazed 
at him more attentively— 


It was Allan Clare! fitting on 
the grave of his Siſter, 


I threw my arms about his neck, 

] exclaimed * Allan” he turned 
his eyes upon me—he knew me— 
we both wept aloud—it ſeemed, as 
though 
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though the interval, ſince we parted, / 
had been as nothing—I cried out 
« come, and tell me about theſe 


things.” 


I drew him away from his little 
friends—he parted with a ſhew of 
reluctance from the churchyard— 
Margaret and her Grandavghter lay 
buried there, as well as his Siſter— 
I took him to my Inn—ſecured a 
room, where we might be private— 
ordered freſh wine—ſcarce knowing 


what I did, I danced for joy. 


Allan was quite overcome, and 
taking me by the hand he ſaid, © this 
repays me for all.” 


H 4 It 
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It was a proud day for me—l 
had found the friend I thought dead 
earth ſeemed to me no longer 
valuable, than as it contained him; 
and exiſtence a bleſſing no longer 
than while I ſhould live to be his 


comforter. 


I began, at leiſure, to ſurvey him 
with more attention, Time, and 
grief, had left few traces of that fine 
enthuſiaſm, which once burned in 
his countenance—his eyes had loſt 
their original fire, but they retained 
an uncommon ſweetneſs, and, when- 
ever they were turned upon me, 


their ſmile pierced to my heart, 


&& Allan, fear, you have been a 


ſufferer,” He replied not, and I 
4 could 
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could not preſs him further. I could 
not call the dead to life again, 


So we drank, and told old fto- 
ries—and repeated old poetry—and 
ſung old ſongs—as if nothing had 
happened, We fat till very late— 
I forgot, tha. I had purpoſed return- 
ing to town that evening to Allan 
all places were alike —I grew noiſy, 
he grew chearful —Allan's old man- 
ners, old enthuſiaſm, were returning 
upon him—-we laughed, we wept, 
we mingled our tears, and talked 
extravagantly. 


Allan was my bed- fellow that 
night—and we lay awake, planning 
ſchemes of living together under the 

ſame roof, entering upon ſimilar pur- 
| ſuits ;— 
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fairs and praiſing Gon, that we 
had met. 


I was obliged to return to town 
the next morning, and Allan- pro- 
poſed to accompany me.—* Since 
the death of his Siſter,” he told me, 
he had been a wanderer.“ 


In the courſe of our walk, he un- 
boſomed himfelf without reſerve 
told me many particulars of his way 
of life for the laſt nine or ten years, 
which J do not feel myſelf at liberty 
to divulge, 


Once, on my attempting to cheer 
him, when I perceived him over 
thoughtful, he replied to me in theſe 
words: 


6 Do 
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« Do not regard me as unhappy, 
when you catch'me tn theſe moods. 
I am never more happy than at times, 
when by the caſt of my countenance 
men judge me moſt miſerable. 


« My friend, the events, which 
have left this ſadneſs behind them, 
are of no recent date. The melan- 
choly, which comes over me with 
the recollection of them, is not hurt- 
ful, but only tends to ſoften and tran- 
quillize my mind, to detach me 
from the reſtleſſneſs of human pur- 
ſuits. 


ce The ſtronger I feel this detach- 
ment, the more I find myſelf drawn 
heavenward to the contemplation of 

ſpiritual objects. 
« love 
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ce love to keep old friendſhips 
alive and warm within me, becauſe 
I expect a renewal of them in the 


World of Spirits. 


« I am a wandering and uncon- 
nected thing on the earth, I have 
made no new friendſhips, that can 
compenſate me for the loſs of the 
old—and the more I know man- 
kind, the more does it become neceſ- 
ſary for me to ſupply their loſs by 
little images, recollections, and cir- 
cumſtances, of paſt pleaſures, 


« ] am ſenſible, that I am ſur- 
rounded by a multitude of very 
worthy people, plain-hearted ſouls, 
ſincere, and. kind. But they have 


hitherto eluded my purſuit, and will. 
| continue 
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continue to- bleſs the little circle of 


their families and friends, while I 
muſt remain a ſtranger to them. 


e Kept at a diſtance by man- 
kind, I have not ceaſed to love 
them—and could I find the cruel 
perſecutor, the malignant inſtrument 
of Gop's judgments on me and mine, 
I think | would forgive, and try to 
love him too. 


« I have been a quiet ſufferer. 
From the beginning of my calami- 
ties it was given to me, not to ſee 
the hand of man-in them, I per- 
ceived a mighty arm, which none but 
myſelf could fee, extended over me. 
I gave my heart to the Purifier, and 
my will to the Sovereign Will of the 

| Univerſe, 
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Univerſe. The irreſiſtible wheels 
of deſtiny paſſed on in their everlaſt- 
ing rotation, —and I ſuffered myſelf 
to be carried along with them, with- 
out complaining.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


ALLAN told me, that for 
ſome years paſt, feeling himſelf diſ- 
engaged from every perſonal tye, but 
not alienated from human ſfympa- 
thies, it had been his taſte, his humour 
he called it, to ſpend a great portion 
of his time in hoſpitals and laz ar 


bouſes, 
* He 
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He had found a wayward plea- 
ſure, he refuſed to name it a virtue, 
in tending a deſcription of people, 
who had long ceaſed to expect kind- 
neſs or friendlineſs from mankind, 
but were content to accept the re- 
luctant ſervices, which the oftentimes 
unfeeling inſtruments and ſervants 
of theſe well meant inſtitutions deal 


out to the poor ſick people under 
their care. 


It is not medicine,—it is not 
broths and coarſe meats, ſerved up 
at a ſtated hour with all the hard 
formalities of a priſon, —it is not 
the ſcanty dole of a bed to die on 
which dying man requires from his 
ſpecies. 


Looks, 


Tg 
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Looks, attentions, conſolations, — 
in a word, ſympathies, are what a man 
moſt needs in this awful cloſe of 
mortal ſufferings. A kind look, a 
ſmile, adrop of cold water to the 


parched lip—for theſe things a man 
ſhall bleſs you in death. 


And theſe better things than cor- 
dials did Allan love to adminiſter — 
to ſtay by a bedſide the whole day, 
when ſomething diſguſting in a pa- 
tient's diſtemper has kept the very 
nurſes at a diſtance—to fit by, while 
the poor wretch got a little fleep— 
and bf there to ſmile upon him when 
he awoke—to flip a guinea, now 
and then, into the hands of a nurſe 
or attendant—theſe things have been 
to Allan as privileges, for which he 

| Was 
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was content to live, choice marks, 
and circamfſtances, of his —— 
em to him. | 
| a 1 do. a 
cupations of this kind be not a ſpring 
of purer and nobler delight (certain- 
ly inſtances of a more diſintereſted 
virtue) than atiſeth from what are 
called F r of Sentiment. 


Between two ni of liberal 
education, like opinions, and com- 
mon feelings, oftentimes ſubſiſts a 
Vanity of Sentiment, which diſpoſes 
each to look upon the other as the 
only being in the univerſe worthy: of 
friendſhip, or capable of underſtand-/ 
ing it, —themſelves they canſider as 
the ſolitary receptacles of all that is 

” I delicate 
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delicate in feeling, or ſtable in at- 
tachment :— when the odds are, that 
under every green hill, and in every 
crowded ſtreet, people of equal worth 
are to be found, who do more good 


in their generation, and make leſs 
noiſe in the doing of it. 


It was in conſequence of theſe 
benevolent propenſities, I have been 
deſcribing, that Allan oftentimes diſ- 
covered conſiderable inclinations in 
favor of my way of life, which I 
have before mentioned as being that 
of a Surgeon, He would frequently 
attend me on my viſits to Patients; 
and I began to think, that he had 
ſerious intentions of making my 
profeſſion his ſtudy, | 


He 
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' - He was preſent with me at a 
ſcene—a deatb- bed ſcene—l ſhudder, 
when I do but think of it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


I WAS ſent for the other 
morning to the aſſiſtance of a Gen- 
tleman, who had been wounded in 
duel,—and his wounds by unſkilful 
treatment had been brought to a 
dangerous crifis, 


The uncommonneſs of the name, 
which was Matravis, ſuggeſted to 
me, that this might poſſibly be no 
other than Allan's old enemy, Un- 


I 2 der 
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der this apprehenſion, 1 did what I 
could to diſſuade Allan from accom- 
panying me- but he ſeemed bent 
upon going, and even pleaſed him- 
ſelf with the notion, that it might lie 
within his ability to do the unhappy 
man ſome ſervice. So he went with 


me. 

When we came to the houſe, 
which was in Soho Square, we diſ- 
covered that it was indeed the man 
the identical Matravis, who had 
done all that miſchief in times paſt— 
but not in a condition to excite any 
other ſenſation than pity in a heart 
more hard than Allan's, 


Intenſe pain had brought on a 
delirium we perceived this on firſt 
entering the room for the wretched 

| | = 
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man was raving to himſelf—talking 
idly in mad unconnected ſentences, 
—that yet ſeemed, at times, to have 
a reference to paſt facts. 


One while he told us his dreams, 
He had loſt his way on a great heath, 
to which there ſeemed no end—it 
was cold, cold, cold—and dark, 
very dark—an old woman in lead- 
ing-ſtrings, b/iad, was groping about 
for a guide - and then he frightened 
me,—for he ſeemed diſpoſed to be 
jocular, and ſung a ſong about an 
« old woman clothed in gray,” and 
ſaid “ he did not believe in a devil.“ 


Preſently he bid us © not tell 
Allan Clare”—Allan was hanging 
over him at that very moment, ſob- 

bing, 
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bing. could not reſiſt the impulſe, 
but cried out, © this is Allan Clare— 
Allan Clare is come to ſee you, my 
dear Sir.“ The wretched man did 
not hear me, I believe, for he turned 
his head away, and began talking of 
charne! houſes, and dead men, and 
« whether they knew any thing, that 
paſſed, in their coffins.” 


Matravis died that night. 


